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» Oh that hallowed form is ne’er forgot, 
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WOMAN. 
A gleesome elfin coy and will, 
Neither a woman nor a child; 
But dancing on the verge between, 
With air and motion cherubim. 
Tvo gay to mark the mystic bound: 
Almust too light to tread the ground. 
Weak chilhdhoud’; toys and trifles u’er: 
And maidhoods glories all before. 
How can such being. pure, refined, 
But wead apon the yielding wind! 
A cygnet ver her shoora riven; 
A eygnet on the skirts of heaven; 
A streamar in the ither blac; 
A rainbow on the morning dew 
A thing to place on fairy throne, 
And lover's mind to dwell upen. 


For me Cm beauty’s slave confessed, 
Without it he peless and anbleswd; 
And so are all, gainsay who can; 

For what would be the fife of man, 

If leit in desert or in isle, 

Uulighted up by beaury’s sinile? 

Even thongh he boasted monarch’s uame, 
And o’ve his own sex reign’d supreme, 
With thousauds bending to his sway, 
If kucely women were away— 

Whoet were bis life? what could it be? 
A vapour on; shoreless sea, 

A troubled Goud, in darkness tort, 
Along the waste of waters lost; 

A ship deserted in the gale, 

Withoat a steersman or 4a sail, 

A star, or beacon light before, 

Qe hope or heaven ever more, 

A thing without a human tic— 
UValoved to live, unwept to dic. 





returning from , and having quitted 
the noise and dust of the main for a 
selected path across the fields, I wandered 
unconsciously, far from my proposed track, 
and atlength found myself at the gate of 
the beautiful little church yard of. sad 
The beauties which the spot really possess- 
ed were perhaps heightened by being be- 
held, for the first time, beneath a sky, and 
inan hour so favourable; the low gothic 
porch, the veneiable appearance of the 
whole structure, over which the ivy is rap- 
idly advancing, and the antiquity of many 
of the surrounding records of the dead, 
presented a picture of singularly facinating 
interest. One monument, evidently the 
last erected, is formed of a pedestal of black 
marble, upon which stands an urn of daz- 
ling whiteness. It is the most painful sight 
in the cemetry: it tells of rare loveliness 
blighted in its lovliest time; of one whose 
form I should have beheld led by affection 
to her bridal, had not the world played her 
false, over the very spot were I then stood 
gazing on hertomb. Her tale is little else 
than a repetition of many an old tale of ruined 
love,those who knew her in childhood might 
have prophesied her doom;for she was very 
lovely & possessed a heart overflowing with 
feeling; and who does not know that such a 
flower cannot long resist the savage storms 
ofaworld like this? Ellen’s father was 
rector of the village, and died soon after 

the withering ofhis child. ‘The sunday af- 

ter her interment, the first object that caught 
his sight from the pulpit was her grave, 

which had unintentionally been made in a 
spot directly opposite the: window which 

|faced hisstation, It was too much for the 

|already broken heart of the father and in 

|little more than a week poor Milbourne 

lay in peace beside his lost Ellen. 


As I have before stated, Ellen Milbourne 

















‘Teke woman as her God hath made her, | 
And not as mankind may degrade her; 
Else as well may you take the sturu, 
Iu all its hideousness to form 

An estimate of nature's cheer, 

Aud glories of the bounteuus year; 
Take her in all her filial duty— 

A virg:n glowing in her beauty: 

And say, if such a form was given j 


| 
| 
| 


. For luveliness by bou:steous heaven! 


‘The mautling blush so sweetly sprend, 
Changing the pale rose to the red; 
“Lhe downy locks, with roses twiued, 
Or wanton waving in the wind. 

The graceful form, the gliding tread, 
Too light to bruise the daisey’s head; 
And smile, that, like the morning dew, 
Sheds gladuess on the gazer’s view, 
Oh wake me frum my raptured dream, 
For more than perilous is the theme! 





THE HAMLET’S PRIDE. 


Which first lve traced— 
Sul it lingering haunts the greenest spot, 
On memors’s waste.” 


|; Boisville was the son of a foreigner of dis- 





It was one of those delicious summer | 


evenings, when we almost forget that we 
are beings of this world, and the mind ibe expectation of news, which would enable 


seems almost to blend with the most mild, 


the luxuriant tone of the atmosphere; that ! France, had considered it unnecessary to, 


| was a lovely girl; to,beauty she added that 
| fascination of manner which has rendered 
| many a woman far from. handsome, the ob- 
| ject of more ferverit adoration than beauty, 
| unpossessed of this unfailing talisman. It 
was not probable that such a being, espe 
cially in such a spot, would remain long un- 
noticed,unadored. Many sought her love; 
| but one only,and that one as worthy of her 
jas she was of him, gained it. Eugene De 


| tiction, who had fled his country, in conse- 
| quence of a duel with the commandant of 


|| Eugene in his twentieth year. 


give his son a profession. The long delay 
of the fulfillment of his hope, at length cre- 
ated a fear that it never should or could be 
ized. Such was the state of affairs 
when Ellen! was in her eighteenth and 
1t was un- 
promising, yet they were happy, too happy 
to think very much of the tuture—they were 
not separated, they still wandered together 
in the light of the evening sun, they still 
sat together at their winter’s fire side, and 
if truth presented her mirror, and made 
them sad when apart, they met and their 
dream of happiness was instantly renewed. 
The long expected letters came at last, 
and the father and son, on the following 
day, quitted the village. At parting, the 
lovers mutually gave vows of the most in- 
violable truth; but the o!d gossips of the 
village bade Ellen beware how she rejected 
other affairs on the faith Of that parting 
hour. They bade her remember that her 
lover would soon become possessed of for- 
tune; and that he would be sought by the 
wealthiest and the loveliest; and the eldest 
told her, that even in their memory they 
never heard of, or ever expected, consist- 





ency in such a case. Poor Ellen? I do not 
think that she heeded mucl what they said: 
they might occasionally brig tears in her 
eyes, bat one fond gience at his letters, 
ever breathing the most fcrvent affection 








| his native city, in which the latter fell a vic- 
tim. Eugene had not been educated} 
splendidly, yet nevertheless sufficiently to) 
/awaken the genius which he possessed, and! 
|which perhaps, had otherwise remained 
‘dormant. Eugene and Ellen»had known 
each other from chi'dhood—they were play- 
mates, they were friends, youth came and, 
| they were lovers.. One only bar to their 
‘ early union appeared; the parents of both 
lwere in but humble circumstances, and | 
jcould not give tém the independence 
|which would indeed have rendered them 
happy. The father of Eugene, in continu- 





him te claim his extensive property: in 





never failed to dispei any doubts which, 
their unkind suspicions might have created. 
But her time of trial was at hand. The ex- 
pected day brought no letter for Fllen!— 
The shock was so powerful that it was with 
the greatest difficulty she reached home 
without fainting. They endeavoured to 
console her,by representing the possibility 
of her lover’s communication having been 
lost in its passage, of his having been "too 
much occupied to find time to write even 
to her, but in vain. There could be but 
two causes she said, falseliood or death; 


| true love could create opportunitg! when 


nothing else might. Despair bad evident- 
ly p'aced his icy hand upon her heart— 
the rose of health that once bloomed upon 
her cheek faded, and left it but a marble 
blank. Shewasnolonger joyous, and it 
was the opinien of all that the farewell of 
summmer would also be that of Ellen.— 
At length a report was spread that young 
De Boisville was really married to a Parisi- 
an lady of large fortune. It was @ fine 
subject for the gossips of the village, ani 
a fine triumph too for many who Id 
with envy the accomplishments and ew 
of “the hamlet’s pride,” and the old; wo- 


they termed the fulfi!ment of their prophe- 
cy, and again and again bade their grand 
chillren beware of love promises, 

All this.in appearance is very just, yet 
they wronged Eugene sadly. At the very 
time they were citing him as a proof of the 
falsehood of man, he was ing in lone- 
liness. amid crowds, and asures—and 
living beauties—his Ellen’s portrait for his 
only companion. | He had written, but had 
received no veply. This astonished and 





alarmed him—he wrote again end again 


men shook thei: heads knowingly, at what 


- 





—— 


| 
| 
[ 
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—still no more letters from his Ellen! 

The house where the De Boisvilles 
tixed their abode, during the process ne- 
cessary for the recovery of their ancestral 
property, was tenanted by an old French 
lady and her daughter; and the latter a 
lively and indeed facinating girl, fell des- 
perately in love with the young Eugene.— 
Her mother soon perceived her affection, 
and encouraged it, The property of which 
he would soon become the possessor, ren- 
dered him in the eyes of the old lady, a fit 
match for her portionless child; and all the 
complicated machinery of husband hunting 
in which she had been an adept was imme- 
diatelv set in motion. Despite the cold- 
ness of Eugene, Madame Lairesse felt pret- 
ty secure of her prize, when one morning 
the object of her pursuit placed a letter in- 
to her hands, requested her to despatch it 
bv post immediately. It was directed to 
Miss Melbourn. It seemed a death blow 
to her hope—she paused—’twas but for a 
single instant the next she had broken the 
seal, and rent the ill fated epistle into a 
thousand fragments. There ended the 
correspondence of Eugene and Ellen.— 
Madamel_.airisse watched everymovement of 
herintended victim and destroyed alike the 
letters of both. She was however, destined 
to be foiled inthe main portion of her ob- 
ject. Eugene although notin the slight- 
test degree suspicious of her villany, look- 
ed not with an eye of affection on Mada- 
moiselle Lairesse and having obtained the 
object of his visit to France, half heart bro- 
ken at the silence of his Ellen, he hastened 
from its shoresand on a beautiful Sunday 
eve, entered the village of his birth, and 
what rendered it to him still dearer, of the 
birth of his love, (lost yet he dared not 
cai! her) after an absence of 12 months—to 
him years. 


With the irregular and hurried step of 


anxiety, he hastened towards the rectory, 


which was situated at the opposite end of 


the village. As he turned suddenly the 
corner of the principal street, his eye caught 
the figure of a female; sitting in a pensive 
attitude at the window of an elegant and 
newly erected cottage. His knees smote 
pl and almost refused him support. 
Se arose and looked towards him,shrieked 
and fe}l senseless. It was no time for cere- 
mony, Eugene rushed to the door—it was 
fastened, but soon yielded to the madness 
of ag@ny; and he flew to the room where 
Ellen still lay insensible and alone. He 
raised her in his arms, and kissed the cold 
forehead and pallid cheek so c.....ged from 
what it was when he departed. Strange 
as it may seem, it pleased him more than 
if he had there found health and bloom.— 
**Hads’t thou been a false one, thy cheek 
had looked less pale,” he ha'f exclaimed 
when, as he clasped her hand in his, he 
felt something there which breught a death 
like chill to his heart—he looked—it was— 
aging. tlle fled from the room, and was 
never again seen in the village 

liv og man! 

When Ellen recovered from her trance, 
the past appeared to her as a dream, but it 
was evident to all that she had received a 
shock, her recovery from which was ex- 
tremely doubtful. “The sight of her hus- 
band brought on occasional fits of raving, 
little short of insanity. On the third even- 
ing after this occurence they led her to the 
sea shore t a mile from the vil'age, 
hoping the freshness of the breeze might 


re «salutary eflect upon her shattered 


» dt was a spot with which she was 
fameliar, and the sight brought tears of re- 


\\lief into hereyes. ‘There is a little cove’ | 
had || which at low water is left completely drys 


and here in a grotto formed by nature, 
many of the happiest hours of Ellen and 
Eugene had been passed. With a rapidity 
which left her attendant friend at some dis- 
tance behind she directed her steps towards 
this scene of former happiness. The tide 


under water—but Ellen bounded onward 
with almost supernatural speed. The re- 


the consciousness of present ill. Her at- 
tending friends were not far behind—less 
acquainted with the localities of the spot 


they saw her enter, and instantly heard a 
shriek that 1 to ¢ the rivin 
assunder of soul and body. They hastenc 
to the spot, and found the hapless object of 





covered by the sea,ut her side lay acorpse! 
Old Melborne knew it well, it was the 
body of his Ellen’s love. ‘The old man 
raised his daughter inbis arms and they 
endeavoured to recal her to consciousness. 
She at leugth opened her eyes—the first 
object they beheld was her husband—she 
turned from him with an involuntary shud- 
der, then, as ifremembering she was stil 
near her husband stretched her hand to- 
wards him, kissed the withered cheek, of 
her father and moved her lips rapidly, as if 
endeavouring to speak. ‘The glassy ap- 
pearance of her eye, the whiteness of her 
cheek, and the cold dampness of her hand, 
made all fear that Ellen would never see the 
sun rise aguin. They svere right—but a 
few minutes after her entrance into the 
grotto, she lay a lifeless corpse by the side 
of her Eugene, 





From the New York American. 

. LADIES’ EYES. 
In Ladies’ eyes 
An angel lies, 

With rainbow wing—jet, brown and blue, 
While summer light 
Is there so bright, 

The flowers look up for morning dew. 


Oh! Ladies eyes 
Made Cymon wise; 

Great Jove, a bird and me—a fowl: 
I weep—I laugh— 
My wine I quaff 

To Ladies’ eyes and Cupid’s school. 
To Ladies’ eyes 
And southwind sighs, 

When Ladies’ eyes the lattice seck, 
And sun-beams-leap, 
While Ladies sleep, 

From Ladies’ lids, to gild the cheek. 
From Ladies’ eyes 
An arrow flies, 

By pleasures tipt with honey rare; 
No insect king 
Hath such a sting: 

No quiver'd shaft so cleaves the air. 


With Ladies’ eyes 
The twilight skies 
Will wim their lamps, to guide us right; 
For Ladics’ tear 
Is load-ston~ here: 











And Ladies’ eyes, a heaven of light. 





Marriage —Look at the great mass of 


marriages which takes place over the wlole | 


world; what poor co tible 
place affairs they are! aan soft ‘butaie 


OS 8 2 


was now rapidly advancing, and the curved |) Z 
path which led tothe grotto was in parts} then every thing falls into the most mono- 





than the unfortunate whom they followed, H 
even tokeep her within sight they found || 
tobe a task not of the easiest. She had | “One would not, sure be frightful when one’s dead, 
now gained the entrance of the grotto—)|| aud, Betty! give this check a little rod.”— Pope. 


their care stretched upon the sand, half| 


1) 





walk, a dance, a squeeze of the hand, a 
|popring of the question, a purchasing of « 
'certain number of vards of white satin, « 
fe a clergyman, a stage or two in a hired 
| 





carrwge, and the whole matter is over.— 
For five or six weeks,two sheepish looking 
persons are seen dangling about on each 
other’s arm, lodking at waterfalls, or making 
morning calls, and guzzling wine and cake; 


/tenous routine:—the wife sits on one side 
lof the hearth, the husband at the other, 


membrance of the past was over her, and || little quarrels, little pleasures, little cares, 


with such power as almost totally to absorb || and little children gradually gather round 


them. ‘This is what ninety-nine out of a 
hundred find to be the delights of love and 


| matrimony.— Edinburg Lit. Jour. 





DYING A-LA-MODE. 


The round of fashionable life is one of 
|| great and unintermitted delight. “Coming 
\| out”? ts delightful—and being out is delight- 
|| ful—dress is del ghtful—the opera is de- 
\lightful—delightful is the secret pressure 
\| ot the white hand in leading out—delight- 
\\ful are the compl.ments of the gay—aad 
|| still more delightful the scarcely audible 
|| sighs of the grave—dehyhtful is courtship 
|| marriage is delightful—al!, all in life is 
|| delightful: and surely no one will deny 
ithat after all, and amid all this, dying must 
\\be very, very delightful. He was a wise 
man, and spoke truly, the French philoso- 
pher, who, on being asked what station in 
life (with the experience he then possessed ) 
he would choose for himself, if about to 
recommence his course, replied, that of a 
| fine girl from the age of fifteen to twenty; 
| that being the period after which the star 
| ceases to shine, or (which is the same in 
cffect,) the worshipper begins to find that 
its beams are cold and that its brilliancy 
lendureth not. 

Lady P. TV. concerning whose histery it 
jis necessary I should say twe words, before 
| I proceed to the piincipal matter of my pa- 
| per, was a brilliant of the very finest water. 
| She came out when there was something 
‘like a dearth of stars in the fashionable cir- 
! cles, and broke more hearts during her 
| reign, than any belle blonde of the court of 

the good Charlotte. On her presentation, 
| his most gracious majesty had actually made 
three questions at her, ere she was pushed 
forward uli mos est—a circumstance on 
| which she was wont to dwell in her latter 
days with as much complacency as the good 
‘old lady of ‘Tillietudlem, or the far-famed 
|| “disjeune”’ of the ‘‘Merry Monarch.” But 
|| time will wag. Flesh is grass. Beauty is 
\ a tenant at will, against whom no binding 
, cause will avail. Lady T. was beautiful, 
‘fashionable, but neither fashion nor beauty 
‘could secure her against the assault of 
|| years— 
i! “Age with his stealthy pace 
| Did claw her iw his cluteh,” 

and left his crow-foot mark on the fiir and 
\rich relief of a check, whuse delicacy once 
| made its possessor the theme of a thousand 
toasts, and the burthen of a thousand songs. 
She grew old. Hideous words! She 
wrinkles—horrible! The last time I 
seen her was in her own box at the opera. 
|| She had drawn a li, ht silk cloak over her 
‘shoulders, and sat in the most shaded cor- 
‘ner cf the box, «s if conscivas (a thing by 

no Means general,) th.t the time uo longer 
| was, when the glare of the front seat be- 
came her. On some movement of her com- 
pany, however, she was obliged to change 
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. Of his patient—at the same time fixing my || 
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place, and I then had an opportunity of re- 
marking how necessary habit bad rendered 
those little practices which vanity and the 
mode had once suggested. Her cheek, 
wrinkled an< furrowed as it was, glowed as 
if it had been japanned with ruby bloom, 
and the paint laid in profusion over the 
withered and shrivelled countenance, form- 
ing a striking contrast to the sickly paleness 
of the brow, and the dead, dull ieaviness 
of the eye, which eves the smiles of habit- 
ual courtesy could not illumine. She seeme:] 
to look with utter and perfect indifference 
on the gay scene around her, and her glass 
was only now and then elevated, when any 
movement in the opposite boxes called her 
attention that way. Rossini’s music seemed 
to find no answering sympathy within her; 
Albert capered, and Pasta sung tears, but 
neither the lip of the one nor the foot of the 
other seemed to exercise the same influence 
as in younger days. Her emotions appear- 
ed to have been paralysed by time; she had 
lust all the delights of youth, and had laid 
up no store of those comfortable domestic 
duties which smooth the path of life to the 
aged foot, and enable the world-weary to 
glide gently and unknowingly to the con- 
summation of her earthly trials. Lady T. 
was never married, and why it is hard to 
say; forshe might ave chosen well through 


head as we appeared, and observing the | 
ove of one of the physicians glance at the 
‘SS 


*L have been reading her asleep,” she 
whispered— 

“Those gloomy readings are apt te do 
your aunt a great d al of mischief, Miss. T. 
—some sermon book I presume?” 

The young lady smiled, und shook her 
head, and I recognised by the binding and 
size of the volume, one of the “Sayings and 
Doings.” 

“4 found her reading,” she continued, 
“and not being able to prevail on her to 
relinquish the book altogether, | offered to 
read aloud to her.” 

“Bona nutriz—a teputation for a 
young lady,” said one of the gentlemen, 
winking apart to the other—‘‘one of the 
principal ingredients in the 8 zor. 
The young baronet must hear of this.” 

“It is our business,” said the other. 

“lll make it interesting,’ said Dr. A. 
still apart: “the picture was not intended to 
be thrown away upon us, depend on’t.” 

A movement of the sick lady interrupted 
the conversation, Miss T. drew back the 
curtain quickly, and found her half waking 
—and muttering in that state— 


“Tf am sick—~sick of them—no more—no 





every species of tle and distinction, from 
duchess down to Mrs. Captain. But ma 
she did not. And I remember she used to 
look grave when the subject was mention- 
ed, and angry when it was persisted in, and 
sad when it was glanced at. I suspected, 
knowing her to have been something of a 
coquettc, that she had trifled with the man 
of her heart and lost him—from whence take 
warning all ye, &c. &e. 

The morning alter the opera, | heard she 
was taken ill, so that [ was not at all sur- || 
prised, now on reaching the house, to fina |! 
Dr. A’s carriage before me: | overtook him || 
on the stairs, and inquired after the health || 





eye steadily upon him, to ascertain, if pos- || 
sible, from some glance or gesture, that || 


which gentlemen of his profession are par- || 


tcularly expert in conccaling—the truth. |! 
His gravity, however, bsffled all my pene-|! 
tration. ii 
“she is in the balance,” was his reply. | 
“Do you think she wili get over this, duc- 
tor?”? 
“The result depends yery much upon 
c rcumstances.” ‘ 
Perceiving another gentleman of the fa- 
culty just coming from the sick lady’s 
chamber, [ put the sane question to him as 
tT had in tee first instance to Dr. A. imagi- | 
ving, perhaps, flom my black dress and my |) 
company, that f was one of the initiated, he 
Was about to answer rapidly, when looking | 
hard in my face, he sud tenly checked him- |! 
self, and putting on a diplomatic counte-'! 
hance, said, {! 
“She is getting on.” 
1 had learned enough, however, from his | 
action in the first instance, to be convinued 
that all was over with poor Lady T. 


| 


After the doctors had consulted for a || 
few minutes, f (as an old acquaintance) was | 


admitted to the sick chamber. It was dim- | 
ly lighted, and the window curtains, formed | 
of some light blue muslin, gave an air of 
ghastliness to all the faces in the apartment, 
and almost paled the cheek roses of a young 
and beautiful girl, who sat by the sufferer’s 
bed side; a book resting on her lap, and 
her eyes turned towards the bed. The pa- 





tient appeared to sleep—her lovely young || with her hands, and sunk into the chair— 


nurse put back the ringlets from her fore- 


airs—marry the man—you foolish girl—mar- 
ry him—men are not dogs - marry him— 
they will not fawn u you if you torture 
them—lock the chain while you hold it— 


| he may grow weary if you continue shaking 
|it too long—and then what a miserable life 
lyou will lead; sad youth—sad e 

| mm: him—you silly girl—Ha! who told you 
thal A becst without a heart’—a bad 
!omen!—tIle told me so—and he took it— 
|and broke it—and I dared not complain of 


him—tor t would all langn—and [ was 
proud. Oh! vain and giddy girl—dally not 
with true love—marry him—and avoid a 
blank I fe —marry him—and—[here her eyes 
opened and fixed themselves with an in- 
distinct expression upon the face of her 
niece, who was hanging over her}—is it 
you, my love?” 

“You are better, dear aun 

Lady T. made no reply, but attempted 
to raise herself and sit upright:— unable to 
accomplish the effort, she sunk back on her 
pillow, and glanced towards a table, which, 
as wellasthe tolette and ch'mney-piece was 
covered with medicine, empty phials, sa- 


t iT 
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silent for a moment, or conversed only in 
whispered monosyllables. 

And so died Lady T. whom many con- 
sidered a happy, and all regarded as a wor- 
thy woman.— News of Lit. 


DANISH BRIDE. 

A young woman in gala, whose hair was 
stiffened almost to the consistency of stuc- 
co, with powder and pomatum, on which 
was raised a high cap of lace, decorated 
with a profusion of artificial flowers, and 
with a large nose-gay of spring and artificial 
flowers in her bosom, and a book in her 
hand, and turning her toes most abomina- 
bly, passed in the most stately age 4 
the street, preceded by three girls in 
caps, decorated with little bits of silver and 
gold lace, and in red jackets, each with a 
book in her hand, and followed by two old 
women, holding books also. The fair hero- 
ine of this singular groupe was proceeding 
to the Church, where her bridegroom was 
counting the lagging moments of her ab- 
sence. The old and the young peeped out 
of the doors and windows as they passed.— 
Heavens keep me from any thing like pomp 
or publicity on the marriage day! 








ee ———— ——— 








Madame Chapone, in her excellent work, 
thus addresses the younger part of her sex: 
If young women waste in trivial amuse- 
ment the prime season for improvement, 
which is between the ages of 16 or 20, they 
will hereafter regret bitterly the loss, when 
they come to feel themselves inferior in 
knowledge to almost ow one they con- 
verse with; and, above all, if they should 
ever be mothers, when they feel t eir own 
inability to direct and assist the pursuits of 
their children, they will then find ignorance 
a severe mortification, and a realevil. Let 
this animate their industry; and let not a 
mosest opinion of their capacities be a dis- 
couragement after knowledge. A moderate 
understanding, with diligent and well di- 
rected application, will go much farther 
than a more lively — if attended with 
that impatience and inattention which too 
often accompany quick parts. It is not for 
want of capacity that so many women are 
such trifling insipid companiens, so illy 
qualified for the friendship and conversa- 
tion of a sensible man, or for the task of 
governing and instructing a family; it is of- 
tener from the neglect of exercising the 





line mixtures, &c. Her neice was about to! 
reach something, when with a gesture of || 
nausea, Lady T. motioned her back, and | 
puinted to the chair near her. The doc-|! 
tors interchanged a lov of alarm. i! 
**Shall | read to you?” asked Miss T. } 
The lady shook her head—and again | 
asked to be raised in the bed. | 
“This place is so close,’’ said she faintly —)}, 


“1 want air—a mouthful!” 


Ove of the doctors stepped forward to), 
prevent her from quitting the horizontal 


posture, but she already sate erect, and Dr. || 


A. tossed his head in a manner which did 


not escape the eye of the neice: she grew} 


deadly pale, and her lip quivered— 

“Ill go no more to the opera,” said the 
‘invalid. ‘It was that brought this fit upon 
| me—and, my love, you must send an apolo- 
gy to the dutchess—for I know I shall not 
|be able to go out this week. Send once 
|more to Triaud fur your things, my love, 
‘and tell her that ~ and 

The young lady let fall the bed curtain 
and closed it gently—then covered her face 





talents which they really have, and from 
omitting to cultivate a taste for iftellectual 
improvement; by this neglect they lose the 
sincerest of pleasures, which would remain 
when almost every other forsakes them, or 
which neither fortune nor age can deprive 
them of, aid which would be a comfort and 
resource in almost every possible situation 
in life. ‘ 





Written for the Port Folic. 
THE TEMPLE OF SILENCE; 
A DREAM. 


As near I drew,each brook and babbling rill, 
Stay'd in its rapid course, flow'd calm and still 

} ‘The birds upon the pendant branches slept, 

Upon the streamlet *sbreast the light breeze crept. 

| Nor curl'd its glassy surface—e’en the bee 
Humbless pursued his task—the poplar tree 

Stir’d not a leaf—the ericket gave no sound 

The burt ray pursued his giddy round, : 
From flower to flower—yet stirr’d not with hie wing 
The lightest leaf,and every living thing, 

Insect, and bird, and brook, and tree, and flower, 
Was cali and voiceless—and the Lethean power 
Transmitted to the velvet turf I prest 


Gave back no echo from its verdam breast. 
s 567% ein © © © 0: @ 








the doctors turned to the window and were 





The temple lay embowered m grateful shade 
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And Persia's loom supplied the screen that threw 


married men, it is true, tis is not so fre- 


Of Parian marble was the structure made, |r spindle-shanked old gentleman. With 


O’er all the dazzling white a ,often’d bue— 


quently the case; their amorous romance is 


Two white rob’ nymph’s beside the portal stand, japt to decline after marries ge—whby, L can- 


An unstrung lute resting in each right hand— 
Silent they waved me on, where thron’d in state 
Sedate and fair the vested goddess sate,— 
Distinguish’d by her calm and thoughtful eye, 

And varying cheek, that spoke and blash’d reply.— 
Young love lay nestledon her tranquil breast; 

His rosy finger on his red lip prest— 

Fair Fancy's rainbow pinions fann’d the boy, 

While Modesty and Truth a sweet employ, 

Each poison’d arrow from his quiver drew 

And polish’d every shafe the urchin threw. 
Hovering around, or nee \the footstoc! knelt, 

Fair vision’s airy shapes, leads seen than fele— 

Young newfledged bopes, upborne on viewless 

w ng, 

Flitted around cach pure imagining— 

And every sweet emotion of the soul 

Was bodied furth--all felt the soft controul 

OF her, at once their parent,and their queen, 
Mysterious silence. empress of the scene. 

There meek eyed patience bowed her beauteous 

head: 

There smiling Faith her high aspirings fed— ; 
And Hope with eye entranced; spell bound and still, 
And Resignation conquering haman will— 

And dew eyed Pity, Charity benign— 

And inspiration lit her hallow’d shrine, : 
Whence bright eyed Genius eaught the mystic light 
A sacred Same to guide his soaring fight. 

Here conn'd the sage his pure and deathless lore, 
Hence science drew her varied treasured store, 
And here the bard first loved the sacred nine, 

And laid his votive offering on their shrine. 

+ * . * . * 

Awe struck, I gazed upon the scene around— 
The calm bow deep, the stiliness how profuund! 
A mystic sadness o'er my scnses crept, 

And jarring thoughts, and cares, and wishes slept— 
A sound, and lo! my slumbering sonses weke, 
The temple melis in air, the chain is broke— 

The world's wide babel greets my ears again 

And all the varied hum of busy men. 

Hanniet Mozzr. 





“Alas! how little do we appreciate a mo- 
ther’s tenderness while living! how heedless 
are we in youth of all her anxieties and lo- 
ving kindness. But when she is dead sad 
gone; when the cares and coldness of the 
world comg withering to our hearts; when 
we know how hard it is to find true sympa- 
thy, how few love us for ourselves, how few 
will befriend us in our misfortunes; then it 
is that we think of the mother we have lost. 
It is true, Lal ways loved my mother, even in 
my most*heedless ~ but I felt how in- 


not for the life of me imagine; but with a 
| bachelor, though it may slumber, it never 
idies. It is always liable to break out again 
in transient flashes, and never so much so 
as on aspring morning in the country; or 
a winter evening, when seated in his solita- 
ry chamber stirring up the fire, and talking 
of matrimony. 


| EXTRACT OF A WINTER PIECE. 
By James Hervey, M. A. 
| How mighty! how majestic! and O! how 
mysterious, are thy works, thou God of 
| heaven and Lord of nature! When the air 
is calm, where sleep the stormy winds? In 
what chambers are they re pose«!, or in what 
dungeons confined; till thou art pleased to 
awaken their rage, or throw open their 
prison doors? Then, with irresistible im- 
petuosity they fly forth, scattering dread 
and menacing destruction. 

The atmosphere is hurled into the most 
tumultuous confusion. The ztial torrent 
bursts its way over mountains, seas, and 
jcontinents. All things feel the dreadful 
shock. All things tremb!e before the furi- 
‘ous blast. The forest, vexed and torn, 
| groans under the scourge. Her sturdy sons 
|are strained to the very root, and almost 
| sweep the soil they were wont to shade.— 

The studborn oak, that disdains to bend, is 
dashed headlong to the ground; and, with 
shattered arms, with prostrate trunk, blocks 
the road; while the flexile reed, that springs 
up in the marsh, yielding to the gust, (as 
the meek and pliant temper to injuries, or 
the resignec and patient spirit to misfor- 
tunes, ) cludes the force of 1h® storm, and 
survives amidst the wide-spread havoc. 

For a moment the turbulent and outra- 
geous sky scems to be assuaged; but it in- 
termits its wrath, only to increase its 





the air return to the altack, and renew their 
ravages with redoubled fury. The stately 
dome rocks amidst the wheeling clouds — 
The impregnable tower totters on its basis, 
and threatens to overwhelm, whom it was 
intended to pretect. The ragg.d rock is 
rent in pieces; and even the hills, the pc r- 
petual hills, on their deep foundations, are 
scarcely secure. Where, now, is the place 
of safety, when the city reels, aud houses 





considerate and ineffectual had been my 
love. My heart melted as [ retraced the 
days of infancy, when I was led by a mo- 


ther’s hand, and rocked to sleep ina mo-!| mortals; and nothing but one wide scene of 


ther’s arms, and was without care or sorrow. 
“Oh, my mother,” excliimed I, burying 
my face again in the gross of the grave— 
“Ob that I were once more by your side, 
sleeping nevcr to wake again, on the cares 
and troubles cf this world!” 





Fiom the sketch entitled a “Bachelor's Con- 
Sessions.” 

I have seldom inet with an oll bachelor 
that lad net, at some time or other, his | 
nonsensical Moment; to talk about thé con- |; 
ceins of ihe heart, and have some confes-| 
sion of a delicate nature to make. Almost 
every man has some litile tract of ronance 
in his life, to which he looks back with 
fondness, and about which he is spt to grow 
gatrulous occasionally. He recollects him- 
self, as he was at that time, young and 
gamesome; and forgets that his hearers 
have no other idea of the hero of the tale 
but such as he may appear at the time of 
telling it, peradventure a withered, whim- 

















become heaps? Sleep affrighted flies. Di- 
\| version is turned into horror. All is uproar 
in the element; all is consternation among 


|, rueful devastation through the land. Yet 
| this is only an inferior minister of divine 
|disp'easure; the executioner of milder in- 
 dignation. How then, ©! how will the 
\\lofty looks of min be !:::mbled, and the 
|| haughtiness of men be bowed down? when 
l'the Lord God Omnipotent shall meditate 
terror, when he shall set all his terrors in 
|!array, when he arises, to judge the nations, 
'and to shake terribly the earth! 
ROYAL EXIvTs. 

It has been remarked that most of the 
|| sovereigns of England either died a tragi- 
jcal or unpeaceful death, or departed this 
)life ina manner that had some singularity 
attached to it. William the Conqueror, 
, while riding at the head of his army, re- 


| forward against the pummel of his saddle, 
| by the starting of his horse—this occasioned 

his death. His son, William Rufus, was 
‘ accidentally shot in the New Forest, by an 





|ceived a slight bruise from being thrown! 


a ES 


arrow aimed by one of his attendants at a 
deer. Henry I. his successor, died from 
cating too many lamphreys. The end of 
Henry II. was hastened by the rebellious 
conduct of his sons. Richard I. was shot 
with an arrow while besieging a castle, 
and, though the wound was slight, it was 
rendered mortal by the unskilfulness of his 
surgeon. King John died of vexation, and 
Henry Il. principally from the same cause. 
Edward was assasinated in the most shock- 
ing manner, by order of his wife and her 
gallant. Richard Uf. was murdered in pri- 
son, and his successor, Henry IV. expired 
from being worn out with the cares and 
anxieties attendant on the defence of his 
usurped royalty. Henry VI. died in the 
tower, an’, as was supposed, by violence. 
Edward IV. was worn out by his exce-ses, 
and his son Edward V. was murdered by his 
uncle, Richard II. who aftewards fell in the 
battle of Bosworth field. Queen Mary died 
of vexation for the loss of Calais, and Eli- 
| zabeth from remorse for her cruelty to the 
| Earl of Essex. James I. died of the ague, 
a disease which seldom proves mortal.— 
Charles I. was beheaded on the scaffold.— 
Charles Il. shortened his course by his 
vices, and James Il. died in exile. William 
Ilf. expired in consequence of breaking his 
collar bone, by a fall from his horse, George 
I. died in his carriage cn the road; George 
lf. in a fit; and George IIL. in a state of in- 
sanity. . 





Influence of the Female Character. 

Compare the condition and pursuits of 
the mass of men with those of women, and 
tell me on which side lies the inferiority .— 
| While the greater part of our sex are en- 
| gaged in turning up the clods of the earth, 
| fashioning the materials which are to supply 
pe physical wants of our race, exchanging 
|the products of the industry of different 
| countries, toiling amidst the perils of war 
jand the tumults of pclitics, to you is con- 








strength. Soon the sounding squadrons of |! mitted the nobler task of moulding the in- 


| fant mind—it is for you to give their charac- 
| ters to succeeding ages; it is yours to coi- 
| trol the stormy passions of man, to inspire 
| him with those sentiments which subdue bis 
| ferecity, and make his lesrt gentle and soft; 
jit is yovrs to open to him the trnest and 

purest sources of happiness, and prompt 
| him to the love of virtue and religion. A 
| wife,a mother! How sacred, how venerable 
j these names! What nobler object cun the 
|most aspiring ambition propose to itself, 
|than to fulfil the dutics which these rela- 
\|tons imply. Instead of murmuring that 
|| your field of influence is so narrow, my 
| friends, sheuld you not rather tremble at 
jthe magnitude and sacredness of your re- 
|sponsibility? When you demand of man a 
|higher education than has hitherto been 
| given you, and claim to drink from the same 
|, wells of knowledge as himself, should it not 
|, be that you may be thus enabled, not to 
|| Tush into that sphere which nature has 
|, marked for him, but to move more worthily 
; and gracefully within your own. 


h ‘ Sale of Children in Malabar. 

|. Malabar children are generally a cheap 
| commodity at Anjinge, At the end of the 
|, Yainy season, when there was no particular 
,, Scarcity in the interior country, I purchased 
|, a boy and girl, about eight or nine years of 
|, age, as a present to a lady in Bombay, for 
| less money than a couple of pigs in England. 
\I bought the young couple, laid in two 
months provisions of rice and salt fish for 
|| their voyages and gave each of them four 
" changes of cotton garments, all for the sum 
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humanity must not pass a censure on this 
transaction; it was a happy purchase for 
the childien; they were rehkeved from 
hunger and nakedness, and sent to an amia- 
ble mistress, who brought them up tender- 
ly, and on leaving India, provided for their 
future comforts; had I refused to buy them, 
they woukl have assuredly been sold to an- 
other, and probably have experienced a 
miserable bondage with some native Portu- 
guese Christian, whom we do not reckon 
among the inost merciful task-masters. 

” Sitting one morning in my verandah, a 
young fish woman brought a basket of mul- 
jets for sale; while the servant was dispo- 
sing of them, she asked me to purchase a 
fine boy, two years of age, then in her arms. 
On my refusing she soon sold him to a most 
savage looking tyrant and with apparent 
indifference. 





\, 

An extraordinary story is told by captain 
Wallace, of a lover and his mistress, who 
were saved in a singular manner from the 
jaws of ashark. A transport, with part of 
a oe on board, was sailing with a 
gentle breeze along the coast of Ceylon; 
one of the officers was leaning over the 
deck railing conversing with a young lady 
who had inspired him with the tender pas- 
sion; the fair one was in the cabin, and in 
the act of handing a paper to her lover, 
when over reaching herself, she fell into 
the sea, and supported by her clothes, drift- 
ed astern; the officer lost no time in plung- 
ing in after her, and upheld her with one 
arm. ‘The sails were quickly backed, the 
ship lay too, and preparations were made to 
lower a boat; when to the dismay of all on 
board, a large shark appeared from under 
the keel of the vessel and glided towards! 
his victims; a shout of terror from the ago- 


of our first mother, when he delineates, 
“Those thousand decencies which daily flow 
From all her words and actions.”— 

Hannan Mone. 

MISERIES. 

To be compelled to listen to the story 
of an honest man who has been unfortunate, 
and not to possess the means of relieving 
his distresses—a full heart and an empty 
pocket. 
To have as much of sound principle as 
will keep you sileat when a company of 
slanderers, like a flock of buzzards round 
@ stray horse, are regaling themselves upon 
a character, and know that you are deemed 
an ideot for not being fluent in scandal. 
To be dunned by a wretch who etands 
before you with each fist esting upon 
money in his pockets, while you are full of 
honor, but empty of cash, feeling a painful 
desire to kick !-im down staiss, but con- 
strained to sooth and treat him with cour- 
tesy for the sake of those who look to you 
for bread. O misery most refined! 
Passing along the streets in attendance 
upon a lady who speaks so loud as tu leave 
you in a confusion of doubt to know whe- 
ther she is addressing the world or yourself 
—speaking to the public, or mildly replying 
in your private ear. No small misery. 








HINTS TO THE LADIES. 
Words are the body and dress of thought: | 
and the wovran that simpers and smiles! 
when she should resent the culpable free- | 
dom of speech in a bold man, renders ques- 
tionable the purity of her heart. The wo-) 
a iat gdepreciates her husband, still | 
more di ciates herself: for if a woman | 
would the world respect her husband, 
she ought to set the example. A good wo- 











nized spectators called the attention of the 
officer to the approaching danger; he saw 
the monster’s fearful lengti near him, he 


made a desperate effort, plunged and |; 


splashed the water so as to frighten the | 
shark, who turned and dived away out of} 
sigit; the current had now carried the offi- 
cer and the lady close to the vessel, when 
the shark appeared a second time, and was 
in the act of turning on his back to seize 
one of the helpiess pair, when a private of 
the officer’s company, who was standing in 
the hammock nettings, jamped fearlessly 
overboard with a bayonet in his hand, 
which he plunged in the back of the shark, 
which instantly disappearing, the three 
were released from their perilous situation. 





Propriety is to a woman what the great 
Roman critic says action is to an orator; it 
is the first, the second, and the third requi- 
site. A woman may be knowing, active, 
witty and amusing; but without propriety 
she cannot be amiable. Propriety is the 
centre in which all the lines of duty and of 
agreeableness mect. It is to character what 
proportion is to figure and grace to attitude. 
It does not depend on any one perfection, 
but it is the result of general excellence, It 
shows itself by a regular, orderly, undevia- 
ting course; and never starts from its sober 
orbit into any splendid eccentricities; for it 
would be ashamed of such praise as it might 
extort by any deviations from its proper 
path. It renounces all commendation but 
what is characteristic; and 1 wou!l make it 
the criterion of true taste, right principle, 
and genuine feeling in a woman, whether 
she would be less touched with all the flat- 

of romantic and exaggerated panegyric 


|man’s prospect of happiness with a good 
man reaches into eternity. 





scribed, he had laid his head quietly on 
the pillow, awaiting dissolution, when his 
attendant reminded him of his medicine, 
and held the cup to bis lips. We started 
suddenly up, drained the cup at a gulph, 
threw his hands before him like a man 
about to swim, and sprung from head to 
foot of the bed, fell with his face down, and 
expired without a groan. 





ROSES AND GUNPOWDER. 
It is said that the Norwegians, on the first 
| sight of roses, dared not touch what they 


| 


of twenty rupees, or fifty shillings. English || and elegant propriety which Milton draws 


BURNS THE POET. | 
His last momerts have never been de- 





A young lad, who afterwards became 
cclebrated for wit, was bound as an appren- 
tice at a very early age. Ona spring morn. 
ing that was somewhat chilly, he hovered 
— the ey and discomposed his good 
mistress, whe was employed in getti 
breakfast. “What,” said “she, ciao o- 
cold? Only listen: Don’t you hear the frogs 
singing?” “Singing!” returned the boy, 
with some disdain, “it is only their teeth 
chattering.” 


Old Sotheby was once mentioning to 
Luttrel, that Joseph Hollen Pot, (better 
known by. the name of Archdeacon Pot,) 
was appointed, from St. Martins; to suc- 
ceed the late lamented T. Rennel, as Vicar 
of Kensington, and remarked at the same 
time, that the first duty the Archdeacon 
had to perform in his new calling was that 
of marrying twenty couple. ‘*How melan- 
choly,” said Luttrel, *‘to see so many peo- 
ple going to Pot in so short a time!” 








TEE MEMORY oF 
JOYS THAT ARE PAST. 
By Mrs. Feliciana Hemare; written at 13 

years of age. 

There is a tear of sweet relief — 
A tear of rapture and of grief; 
The fe ling heart alone can know 
What soft emotions bid it flow, 
Be is when memory charms the mind, 
with tender images refined; 
"Tis when magic spells restore 
Departed friends and joys no more. 


There is an hour—a pensive hour. 

And ob! how dear its soothing power? 

Ic is when twilight spreads her veib . 
Ard steals along the sileut dale; 

*Tis when the fading blosoms close. 

Ané4 alt is silenee and re pese; " 
Then memory wakes, and loves to mourn 
The days that never ean retarn, 


There is a strain, a pl.intive strain, 

The source of joy and yet of pain; 

It is the song whose dying measure 

Some friend beloved hath heard with 
pleasure, 

Some friend who ne'er again may hear 

‘The melting lay to memory dear: 

Ah! then her magic sp: lis resture 

Visions of blissfull days no more. 











FAMILIAR LECTURES 

. On Botany, 

Including practical and elementary Botany 
with generic and spc cific descriptions of 

the most common native and forei 


plants, and a vocabulary of botanist 








conceived were trees budding with fire; 
and the natives of Virginia, the first time 
they seized on a quantity of gunpowder, 


sowed it for grain, expecting to reap a 
plentiful crop of combustion, by the next 
harvest, to blow away the whole colony. 
There is something in the very act of 
prayer, that for a time, stills the violence 
of passion and elevates and purifies the af- 
fections. When affliction presses hard, and 
the weakness of human nature looks round, 
in vain, for support, how natural is the im- 
pulse th:t throws us on our knees before 
Him who has laid his chastenings upon us; 
and how secure, how encouraging is the 
hope that accompanies our supplication, for 
His pity! We believe that he who made us, 





which belonged to the English colony, || 


terms, for the use of higher schools and 
academics. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, 
| vice-principal of Trey female seminary. 
Hartiord, 1829. 12mo0. pp. 340. 
A taste for botany may be regarded as 
the evidence of a well-turned and refined 
intellect, and the prosecution of this de- 
lightful science never fails to exert’ the 
most happy influences over the heart.— 
Opening up the avenues to a knowledge of 
the fairest and most varied portion of the 
three kingdoms of nature, it exercises the 
active faculties of the understanding, intro- « 
duces the love of order and system in albits 
operations, sharpens the memory, and steres 
it with an immeasureable and entertvining 
fund of useful and elegant facts. Develop- 
ing, too, the mysterious agencies of a be- 





cannot be unmoved with the apne of 
his creatures; and while sincerely asking 


neficent Providence, alike in the exaltation 
of the lofty oak, which mounts in majestic 
and lordly pride, with his sample branches 








his compassion, we almost feel that we re 








tery 
than with that beautiful picture of correct 


\ceive it. 


and countless foliage over his brethren of 
the forest, and of the drooping head of the 
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modest daisy or primrose pale—in the| 
transmission through each tiny stem of ar-| 
teries and veins and fibres imbued with | 
life—in ihe unstinted endowment to each 
spangled blossom, of odours the most fra-| 
grant, and colours the most rich and varie-| 
gated—in the endless variation of the pro-| 
ducts of each soil, in admirable adaptation, | 
to its local peculiarities, its climate, its) 
changes of season, and the wants of its ani-| 
mal kingdom—it gradually and deeply im-| 
presses the heart of the student with de-| 
vout admiration and unfeigned piety. The 
taste for flowers has ever been prevalent in 
refined countries and ages. Aud we can- 
not conéeive a more delightful employment 
for the youth of both sexes, than to blend | 
corporeal exercises in the open fields, so 
necessary for the preservation and due en- 
joyment of health, and a contemplation of} 
the beauties of nature, so admirably calcu-/ 
lated to mend the heart and improve the in- 
tellectual faculties, with the cultivation of 
a science so humanizing, so full of variety, 
order, and wonders as botany. To females 
more especially, does this attainment re- 
commend itself. Deprived by the very 
constitution and delicacy of their sex, from 
cultivating the other departments of natu- 
ral history, they are fitted by this very cir- 
cumstance for the successful pursuit of this 
one. The beauty and variety of the vege- 
table kingdom seems peculiarly calculated 
to minister to the refinement of their taste, 
and the retired nature of their habits. On| 
them do flowers make their loveliest one 
most lasting impressions,—they have, in| 
anost exquisite song, hymned their praises || 
and analysed their secret but irresistible in-| 
fluences upon the heart of man. How 
pleasant then to possess a key which may 
unlock the mysteries of each particular 
plant, 

“The picd wind flowers, and the tulip tall, if 

And nureissi, the fairest among them all,” i 








or, 
——“the naiad-like lilly of the vale. . | 
Whom youth makes so fair and passion s) pale.” | 
An objection presents itself to the female 
mind in attempting science, which seems, || 
but only seems, to be insurmountable. It 
is the difficulty of acquiring a knowledge 
of the numerous technical terms by which || 
every iclea and object is designated. A 
very little patience and a real enthusiasm 
for the possession of that which will prove || 
a valuable and never-failing resource tu the || 
mind, will easily remove this impediment.— || 
It isone of the peculiar merits of Mrs. Lin-|| 
coln’s manual, now before us, that she has| 
—_ chiefly at removing this apparent 
inderance. Indeed it was especially to be | 
desired that a female mind should attempt || 
the elucidation of scientific knowledge for|| 
the benefi* of females, being best acquaint- | 
ed with the habitudes of their thoughts, I 
and their aptitude to catch impressions.—| 
That Mrs. Lincoln has performed the ar- 
duous task she has assumed in a most satis- 
fuctory and complete manner, is uttering 
no praise—it stares every one at first sight. 
She has done more; she has furnished gene. 
ral beginners with a treatise in which they 
may find the elements of the science fully 
and comprehensively stated, without am- 
biguity of expression or studied severity of 
manner. Every fact important to be known, 
is expressed in the most simple style, and 
explained by the most approriate and happy 
illustration. Another excellence cf this 
valuable manual arises from the earnest con- 
viction, which breathes throughout _ its 
pages, and cannot fail to be communicated 











tany. We will venture to say that even 
the general reader will peruse this volume 
without experiencing that tedium which 
so often accompanies the attention necessa- 
ry to the proper understanding of works 
professedly on scientific subjects. 

Forty-five lectures comprise the volume, 
and they are illustrated by thirteen elegant 
plates, exhibiting the various parts and 
anatomy of flowers; and the most striking 
specimens of each class in the most popular 
systems of the day. The first plute exhibits 
a view of the relative altitudes of the moun- 
tains of the earth, as they are distinguished 
by variety of vegetable feature and produc- 
tion. 

The histo® of botany in four lectures 
offers a rich treat-to those who delight to 
follow the track of human intelligence in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and discern 
its gradual attempts to arrive at method and 
system in its investigations. In this, as in 
every other part of the work, there runs a 
rich vein of elevated moral feelings, a fine 
sensibility to the beauties of nature, a just 
and sincere estimation of scientific know- 
ledge, and a chaste and impressive style of 
expression, 

In returning our thanks to the estimable 
and learned author for this volume, we 


|| have to regret that circumstances prevented 


an earlier notice of its merits. It reflects 
credit on our comaion country, and is well 
calculsted to enhance its estimation among 
scientific men in Europe.—W. Y. Mirror. 





SUSAN AND JAC 
The poor man came home! ‘twas a the Inoor 
And his chil lren to welcome him st at the dour; 
Ah: Papa, dear Papa! my sister and I 
Ate nothing today, bat I wold her by and by, 
When the sun had gone down and one hardly could 
ste 
We should fally be feasted with mama and ther, 
As he said it, Jack seized on the father with joy, 
Who placed un his knee the affectionate boy; 
And two or three kisses with fervor impress’d 
As his child with a heart full of grief he address’d; 
Dear Jack, when T went in the morning away, 
[ thonght to bring something at closing of day; 
But I wrought in the snow and the keen biting 
blast, 
And have brought nothing home but a brown crust 
at last. 
licre, Jack* go divide it with Susan and share 
All your parents, a pitiful portion, can spare, 
He took it, and offered his father a part, 
But when he said, no Jack, it grieved hiva at heart; 
Then he offered the piece to bis mother, but she 
Said "tis hardly enough for dear Susan and thee. 
He threw down the crust, put his hand to his eye, 
And burst into tears, but eonkd hardly tell why. 
And Susan rejoined. “twould be ten times more 


sweet, 

If her parents would share it and with them would 
eat, - 

Then they smiled and they wept and divided their 
store. 


A crust of brown bread was a supper for four. 
In the fullness of sorrow they found a relief, 
For Susan and Jack were the joy of their grief. 








Loxpon Fasaions ron Ocronrr. 

Evening Dress.—A dress of white Gros 
de Naples with a botder beautifully painted 
in garlands in bias, of natural flowers, rich- 
ly grouped togther, consisting of full blown 
Provence roses, red and yellow, with red 
convolvoluses. Above the border are 
three stripes of satin ribbon, pink, edged 
with celestialblue. The body is made a 
la Circassiane, with full short sleeves. The 
hair is elegantly arranged in the last new 
style of clustered curlsand bows,but slight- 


| 


! 








ly elevated, and crowned with a wreath of 
full blown red foses, of the Proverce kind- 
Broad bracelets are worn over the gloves, 
of small coral beeds, fastened by a ter- 
qnoise stone set in goll. The shoes and 
stockings are ofa fawn coloured silk, the 
shoes are embroidered in front with a smal? 
bogaet of different colored flowers. 

é Costume.—A dtess of bright amber 
colored Gros de Naples, with a broad hem, 
headed, by narrow flounces; one rolli 
over the other, in vandyke points, edged 
by a slight pattern of embroidery, in white 
silk. The sleeves a la Mameluke, with 
double falling manchorons, edged with the 
same work asthaton the flounces at the 
border of the skirt. The head dress con- 
sists of a blond cap, with three borders of a 
vandyke pattern; they are turmed back 
from the face, and the cap is lightly orna- 
mented with bows of corn flower blue rib- 
bon, with very long str:ngs, descending as 
low as the knees. Half-boots of blue satin, 
and blue kid gloves, complete the ¢ve1s, 


Allen Cunnin. ham, the Scottish poet, 
speaking ina late work of Robert Burns, 
thus characterizes his poetical genius.— 
“Burns,who of all poets that ever breathed 
possessed the most happy tact of pouring 
his genius through all the meanderings of 
music; was unrivalled in the skill of 
brooding over the rured conceptions of our 
old poets,and in warming them into grace 
and life. Hecould glide like dew into 
the fading bloom of departing song, and 
refresh it into beauty and fragrance.” 





There is a kind of men who may be class- 
ed under the name of bustlers, whose busi- 
ness keeps them in constant motion, but 
whose motion always eludes their business. 





Written for the Port Folio. 
UNKINDNESS. 

‘Ingrato homine terra pejus nil creat.” 

Eearth produces nothing worse than an ungratc- 

ful mau. 

Of all the causes that tend to estrange 
the better feelings of the human heart, 
and banish from society the silken bands of 
sympathy and love, no one is, in my opinion, 
more general in its operation, or more cru- 
el and mischievous in its results, than that 
speries of, I had almost said, moral depra- 
vity, and senseless imprudence, denomina- 
ted unkindness. To every member of the 
human family, we, as individuals, owe that 
portion of courtesy and attention, which 
we, by common consent, term politeness. 
Yo our acquaintances, and neighbours, a 
certain share of our fellowship and sympa- 
thy, are due. While, by our real»friends, 
and more especially, by those we love, and 
by whom we are beloved, all our kindness 
and open-banded benevolence, may be 
justly claimed as a debt of gratitude. 

He, therefore, who refuses to discharge 
this duty, which, f do not hesitate to. pro- 
nounce a mora’ obligation, does not only 
neglect the payment of a debt, which, of 
all others, is most justly due; but he, at 
the same time, wounds and tramples upon 
the finest feelings of which our nature is 
susceptible, and alienates himself from the 
bosoms of those to whom, alone, he could 
apply for aid in unforeseen difficulties, or 
for sympathy in his misfortune and distress. 
Unkindness then, is a moral depravity, be 
cause it is a voluntary sacrifice of all that is 
humane and heavenly in our nature, 
it is senseless imprudence, because ‘it ali- 
enates us from the faveur and sympathy of 
those to whom we are endeared by nature, 
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and whose happiness it is our duty never to ||them. Let your government be mild and ||, 
mar, but always to advance. equitable. Provoke not your children to 
When, therefore, by our immoral con- | anger lest they be discouraged. 
duct, or intemperate babits, we sacrifice liritate not their tempers with severity, 
that happiness which confiding love has en-'| torture not tLeir hearts with crueliy. ‘Nhe || promising nature—amid scenes, perhaps of 
wusted te our care; when we neglect to | love of power is so natural to man, that even || folly, vice and dissipation—or in the more 
perform those kind offices which refined | parents are in danger of displaying too | sober moments of sickness and sorrow; the 
and unsephisticated affection will always || much in the management of their children, ! remembrance of a praying mother may pre- 
dictate; or when we permit expressions of | and of exacting from them too selfish a sub-|| sent itself with overwhelming emotions to 
unkindness, and caustic severity, toescape || mission, The wills of children should be | the heart. The events of early days may 
us with the intent to wound and aggravate || regulated, not broken. Be careful, there- || rise up in quick succession before the mind, 
the tender sensibilities of those that dove || fore, while you aim to make them hones' jjuntil the long-lost wanderer, recovered 
us, we commit a species of deliberate cru- | and obedient, that you do not render them i from his slumber of death and sin, may live 
ely, very nearly allied to barbarism itself, || diffident and servile. But in avoiding this || to be a monument of the pardoning mercy 
and bring upon our own heads the just ina- | extreme, guard at the sume time against an | of God, and his last accents be those of 
putation of meratirrope, Notwithstann- | excessive indulgence, an error which is| gratitude and praise for a pious mother.— 
ing, however, the cruelty and imprudence || equally pernicious. Do not fur the sake || Legh Richmond. 
of such conduct, how —_ do we etd bg gratifying them in the present moment, | 
those who can but too ¢ sympathize || lay up for them many future years of bitter || — , os”, ; . 
with the unfortunate, coum incautious | we te ’ " it The Day ofa 1 verke.— The aes 
Lear; and who, in the bitterness of their|| Though the minds of children may be in- | every kind of public amusemen a = - 
affliction, can feel all the fe rce and import || nocent, yet they are not, previous to in-| p> day aeot _of — : oe 
of that little song in Shakspeare. i struction, positively virtuous. They are a. rt ay oe bs hic Brg eee 
Blew, blow, thou winter wind, | soil, where every Kind of seed will vege- | himself of ah small part of his dress; it 
‘Thou art not so unkind tate. Now the air is filled with the seeds | costs him but little trouble at the toilet.— 
Ac man's ingratindc; |of vice; pluck up therefore the weeds cf | he offers un bis Se: sense ‘i th @ bresk- 
Thy tooth is not sv keen, | evil as soon as they appear; be constastly | ¢ wv f P * tg ae oo 
Because thou art not seen, || employed in cultivating the manners, the | |“°,° 07 * CUP OF colce, some sweetmeais, 
Although thy breath be rude, 


; 1 the luxury of his pipe. Perhaps he 
'| understandings, and the hearts of your off- |; *" a p'P . ne 
|| spring. . Let the hours which are not spent || poe _ ‘Sedirfrra keowleiee Pethe 


\|in the school of judicious and enlightened | Menden to 0 Qiee 4 ronlial 
|| preceptors, be passed under your own eye. | iat a abe 7 Orb Poms 2 Is a o 
\| Let not your children be educated in the || ‘di 4+ neal ; ~ i agy 1 “dee f e then 
|| street, where they will be in constant dan- = a us , rab borse, — os s “og two or 
|| ger of learning impure and profane lan- |) py en OF CXEECIseS the Jerrid 








Discouragements may arise—impressions 
that once excited hope may vanish—the 
fruit may not be apparent; yet, in after- 
times, under circumstances of the most un- 























Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thay dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot; 

Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembering not. 





How often, alas! does unkindness extend || 
its baleful influence to the hallowed sanc- | 
tuary of domestic life? and how ofaen does || 
it there extort the tear from injured inno- | 
cence and virtueus affection? | 

How often does it transform this Hoos of | 
happiness and peace, this ‘only abode on | 
earth, where joy is unmolested, and con- | 
tentmentifree trom sorrow and regret;” how |) 
often { say does it transform it invo au abode | 
of grief and of anguish, of disappointment i 
and of sorrow! When 1 reflect on the im- || 
mensity of human happiness, that might be | 
introduced into this, at present, “cold and ] 
hollow world,” by a totul extermination of | 
unkindness and ingratitude; I cannot but 
drop a tear for the woes and miseries, that 
man voluntarily brings upon himself, and 
heave a sigh for the coming of that glorious 
epoch, when sympathy and fellow-feeling 
shall be universally inculcated and practi- 
sed, and n kindness and humanity shall 
triumph over rancourand contention. When 
a refined sensibility and cultivated taste 
shall extinguish the grosser passions that 
rankle in the human breast, and the ce- 
menting bonds of charity and love shall 
sweeten the sorrows of existence. 1 can 
bear with patience the toils and hardships 
incident to life—I can meet an enemy, or 
bear his menaces, without a fear—I can 
lodk with comparative indifference on the 
misfortunes and disappointments that Pro- 
vidence has allotted me to share—I can re- 
sign myself to those bereavements of friends 
which all must bear—and I can suetain with 
fortitude, the miserics of poverty, the pains 
o sickness, and the pangs of death;—but 
| cannot bear unkindness. 

A. P. M. 
























OUR CHILDREN. 
Parents! I exhort you to love your chil- 
dren. Make them us happy ss is consistent 
innocence. Remeniber that the pe- 
ods of childhood and youth soon pass 
away, and they ought not to be deprived of 


any satisfaction which of right belongs to |\ 


guage, and of being rude, mischievous and ; 


(throwing a sort of blunt javelin,) and af- 


terwards dines about midday, on a highly 
seasoned pilaw. In the afternoon, the cof- 
| fee-houses, where the Eastern story-tellers 
. : | resort, are favorite places of entertainment: 
, » | oo. - . . 
fa... par eh —_ S yen | or seated in his cool kiosk, on the banke of 
ary as ps he Reged (pen |, the Bosphorus, he yields to his useless but 

, » en- 


lege to . : : 1, : 

Sato umapern antentending wise jagged bat of musing. “rhe decline 
had been cultivated and improved by an highest joys; be then dines on a variety of 
excellent education and subsequent read- | oo oned dishes; drinks his iced sherbet, 
~ _ who, with cunsiderable natural || enjoys probably a party of his friends, and 
talents and acquirements, manifested a con- || af. rwards visits the harem, where his be- 
“shasta nares esata ren are beg him, ad i 
anxiously instructed him, from his infancy, |, with, of wives, W he bas move Gnn'Gtey 


: ~ : ~*? || with her attefidants and slaves, exert all 
in the Holy Scriptures, and in the princi- their powers of fascination for their lord. — 


les of religion, according to the best of || »,.. . 
foe ability; a duty which ae subsequently pee Sealy Sagesine. 


well repaid by her son, who became the 


quarrelsome. 


TO MOTHERS, 








ie your offspring an habitual reverence for 


happy and honored instrument of imparting | 
to his beloved mother clearer and more en- || 
larged views of divine truth than were ge- | 
nerally prevalent during the last genera. || 
tion. It seems highly probable that the | 
seeds of piety were then sown, which in a 
future period, and under circumstances of 
a providential nature, were destined to 
produce a rich and abundant harvest. 
Ye that are mothers, and whose office it) 
more peculiarly is to instil into the minds 


God, and a knowledge of the truths of the 

1; be earnest in your endeavours to 
fulfil the duties which Providence has as- 
signed you, and which your tenderness, 
your affection, and the constant recurrence 
of favourable opportunities so admirably fit 
you to discharge. There is an efficacy in 
the bended knee, in the outstretched hand, 
in the uplifted heart, in the accents of 
prayer issuing from the lips of a mother, 
supplicating God to bless her child which 
faith may interpret for its encouragement, 
and the future shall one day realize. There 
is also a solemnity in the act itself, peculi- 


Ridiculous Extravagancies.—-The Chi- 
nese affect to dispise European ingenuity, 
but they cannot mend a common watch; 
when it is out of order they say itis dead, 
and barter it away for a living one. The 
Persians think that all foreign merchants 
come to them froma small Island in the 
northern waters, barron and desolate, which 


producing nothing good or beautiful;for why 


else,say they do the Europeans, fetch things 
from us, if they can get them at home?— 
The Turks vik not permit the sacred cities 
of Mecca or Medina, to be pollouted by 
the residence or even the footstep of a 
single christian; and as to the Grand Dairo 
of Japan he is so holy that the sun is not 
permitted to have the honor of shining on 
his illustrious head. As to the king of Ma- 
lacca, he styles himself Lord of the winds, 
and the Mogul to be equal with bim,titles 
himself conquerer of the world, and his 

ess are denominated rulers of the 
thunder storms, and the steersmen of the 
whirlwind; even the pride of Xerxes, who 
fettered the sea; and wrote his command 
to Mount Athos, or of Caligula, who boasted 














arly calculated to elicit all the best feclings| 
of the heart, and to quicken it in the dili-. 
ntuse of the means best adapted, through 
ivine mercy, to insure the blessing. 


lof an intrigue with the moon, are both 
| surpassed by the pretty sovereign of an in- 
| significant tribe in north America, who 
\every morning stalks out of his hovel, bids 


Sas. SS 
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"Of his patrons, may chill ube enthusiasm and retard 
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the sun good morrow, and points out to him, 
with his fingers,the course he is to take for 
the day; ant to complete this climax of 
pride and ignorance, itis well known that 
the Kham of Tartary, who does not possess 
a single house under the canupy of Heaven, 
has no sooner finishe1 his repast of milk 
and horse flesh, than he causes a herald to 
proclaim from his seat that all the princes 
and potenates ofthe earth have his permis- 
sion to go to dinner. LACON. 





The truer lyric strain and higher poetical 
qualities of Collins obtained no notice. It 
is a fact which ought never to be forgotten 
by those who would know what is the worth 
of contemporary opinion, when left to it- 
self, that Collin’s OJes re:nained for many 
years after their publication, utterly ne- 
glec'ed, and ulmost unknown; insomuch 
that when the poct acquired a sinall for- 
tune by bequest, be returned the booksel- 
ler the sum which he had received for the 
copy-right, repaid him all his expenses, and 
commitied the large remains of the impres- 
sion to the flames, It was not till nearly 
thirty years after his death, that Cowper 
had ever heard his name. He saw it firstin 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and was so 
littie impressed by what he saw there, that 
he called him a poct of no great fame, and 
appears not to have formed the slightest 
conception of his powers. 





Short Comment.—An advertisement was 
lately put up at a shop window in the Strand, 
London, in the following words:—‘* Want- 
ed, two Apprentices, who shall be treated 
as one of the family.” 
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Having been absent from the ey fur several 
_— past, the Editor has to apologize to several 

his.currespondeuts for any apggrent neglect of 
their contributions, as wel! as to tht editors of seve- 
yal new journals which have been duly forwarded 
to this office, without reeciving that notice to which 
they are justly entitled. 

The fatality which appears to have attended the 
diterary quarto’s in this and other eities, within a 
few months immediately past, has been very gene- 
ral. Neither long services, unvearied devotion 
ner the exertion of the most brilliant talents have 
presented claims sufficiently routed tv withstand 


the tempest which has swept ever the literary field. | 


Among others the fate of the Crisic sustained by ef- 
forts perhaps unexampled in the history of literary 
jeurnals, is sill freshly remembered. The exer- 
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which our heart ts set; to the development of time 
nd the realization of the golden promises, which | 
our patrons may make us, 
: Several years have now elapsed since we first en- | 
tertained the idea of establishing a petiodieal de-) 
|] voted more exclusively to the interests of the Ja-| 
|| dies than any which had heretofore existed in ms, 
city. The enterprize was warmly seconded by 
many influential friends who approved its object | 
and ouf miscellany was commenced and for awhile 
prospered under auspices almost unprecedented. 

Notwithstanding the reverses which it was our | 
misturtune to suffer, we had reeeived ample evi- 
dence of the feasibility of ourdesign aud are now} 
more than ever, satisfied of the ready aid which the | 
public are disposed, cheerfully to bestow ona work | 
| devoted to such purposxs as we have contem-| 
plated. | 
\ We are determined to proceed in our humble | 
i} efforts notwithstanding the degree to which public 
H confidence has been impaired and the manner in | 
|| whieh publie patronage has been divided, concious | 
that these causes have united with others, to pre- 
vent our present undertaking from reeeiving what 
we alone solicit, a fair tial. 

‘The cecentricities of genins however daring or | 
|| brilliant, it will be conceeded, are lese neeessary, 
than common sense and discretion, to @ work de-| 
pendent on deleacy of taste, purity of sentiment; 
on good manners,good feelings and ood intentions | 
for its success, We shall be more excuseable for 
sowe deficiencics, wether of genius or of interest, if, 
the pages we controul are rendered as, they should 

be, subservient to ackuowledged priaciples of picty | 
| and virtue; these inestimable attributes of the fe 
|| male character. 

8 In closing we would again observe, in extenva-| 
j| tion af acknowledged deficiencies, that the incipient | 
| Stages of all pub ications are proverbiclly difficult 4 
|| aud discouraging; ours has been preeminently so; | 
j but in the enjoyment of a respectable patronage, | 
Printing weckly an edition of wwo thousand copics, | 
we shall commence,the new year with a clearer field | 
i before us, aunpler expericsece, and new sources of | 
| amusement and instruction with which we hope to 
render our little miscellany a more weleome visi x | 
to the family circle, and a pleasan ompaniun at | 

the social fireside; making it, by a fanhfel regard to 

what we believe due to the feelings of oth: rs, ac) 
| ceptable to those chaste and pure minds whose ap-| 
| probation it bas constantly been, and shall eontin- 
ue to be our ambition to acquire, 




















New Periodials.-We have rcecived the first 
| nuinber of a new periodical, published at Boston, 
entitled “The Essayist.” Its professed object is 
that of improvement of young writers in composi- 
Uon; a very excellent design certainly, 

From the thriving town of Utiea, in the state of 
New York, we have *The Mechanic's Press;” a very 
neatly printed quarto of eight pages, and well fill- 
ed with valuable information, on subjects intimately 
connected with the best interests of the important 
classto which its pages are devoted, We sincere ly 
wish it the success which its diffident editor searce 
ventures to anticipate; but whieh, we are eertain, it 
so richly merits. 

‘The “Journal of Humanity,” published at An- | 
dover Mass. which has attained its 27th No. is| 
devoted to the cause of temperance. It is a 
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tions of its amlabic editor deserved and a 
the admiration of all, He was indefatigable but 
while his patrons were numerous and gave freely 
of their admiration, they unjustly withehl the 
means by which he lived, Such, in brief, is the 
history of every literary journal, with butfew ex- 
ceptions, in our country. Yet nothing diseour- 
aged we have come upagain to our task with a 
determination to test thoroughly and fairly the ef- 
fects of patience and perseverance. 

Our design in commencing this article was to say 


judicious and cificient labourer in a work that should 
enlist the hearty coopperation of every good man.— 
We know of no periodical which appeals more 
strongly to the vital interests of the country fur 
encouragement than this. It is gratifying to belicve 
that its influence has already been felt. very exetn- 
rively and that it will continue to encrease, 

A nowie of several other journals deserving 
honourable mention, must be deferred fur want of 
room. We shall always take pleasure in presenting 
to our readers, and lending our hamble aid in 





something by way of apology fur several defici 
cies in the matter and manner of our work, of 
the existence of which we are perfectly concious. 
We shall not however enter into a detail of our 
particular grievances, or attempt to show how the 
want of promptness and punctuality on the part 


the enterprize of an editor; we shall content: cur 
selves with simply observing that we have come to 
the determination, to make no promises in future. 
We shall not undertake to set forth the precise and 
Particular attractions which our work may hereaf- 


p ing, every laudable enterprize that may 
come before us. 








The “Bacheler O d” shall appear next 
week. Its length may render a division necessary 
that however, will be avoided if possible. 

“W. L. A, has long been silent; may we venture 
to hope fur her reappearanee? A pen capable of 
being imployed with so much energy and usefulness, 
especially at this particular period, should not with- 
hoid its influence, and we need hardly add shall al- 
ways be I d with peculiar pleasure, to our 





The Musical Fund Society gives a concert to 


morrow evening. « 





The Theatrical Worid is congregated im Philadel- 
phia. All the Finn’s, Sloman’s, Doff’s, Kelly’s, ani 
Bristow’s in ion are shedding their unabated 
lustre like “brilliant stars,” in the theatrical horj- 
zon, and give to our three theatres a degree oj 
bustle hardly to be conceived: well may they like the 
witches in Macheth, ery “all hail’’ to the city of 
brotherly love, 

Critics.—In a periodical which is intended to pre. 
serve a jast moral character, while it anites the 
sentimental and serious. with the “clegant trifles” 
neeessary to enmplete an ugrecable variety, it may, 
doubtless, occur that articles which can boast nei- 
thee brillianey of wit. or depth of argument, but 
even the reverse, may sometimes creep ins when 
that happens to be the ease, while the articles refer. 
red to contain nothing d.rogatory to morality or 
offensive to delicacy, and while their occurrence is 
not frequent, we cannot believe that the general 
character of a work ought to suffer from such acei- 
dental blemishes. Weare aware, however, that 
there are erities who gladly sieze on any defect and 
hold it up asa criverionhy which to judge the en- 
tire; while they willingly overlovk ali clai:us to ap- 
probation, 

We pitythes¢ unhappy individuals, who derive 
their greatest pleasure from the dark side of a pic- 
ture; whe are ever lying in wait to detect blemish- 
es, while they are incapable of appreciating beau- 
ties; they remind usof the ill tempered epicure, 
who on receiving a fine basket of frait selects the 
only defective one, exclaiming “how dare they send 
me such trash?” 

The task of praising is so infinitely more agree- 
able, to an amiable mind, than that of censuring, 
that we wonder at these who deny themselves the 
pleasure of the former, while they seize with avidi- 
ty every opportuaity of pursuing the latter. The 
bee sucks houey from the humbiest herb. while the 
spider extracts poison from the fairest flower, 
a, ms 











MARRIED. 
Geo. A. Madeira. to Martha Y. Humphreys; Wm. 
S. Sheaff, Esq. to Miss Eugenia F. Heister; Justice 
Coxe to Mary Mvlony. 











DIED. 

Mrs. Mary Beckett, aged 34; Mrs. Rose Mur” 
phey,aged 38; Joseph Donath, Sen.; Wm. EK. John” 
son. 

In the Borough of Westchester, on Sun- 
day last, in the 3lst year of her age; Mrs. 
Margaret Jefferies, the affectionate wife of 
Mr. Samuel C. Jefferis, Innkeeper.—She 
was a woman of delicate constitution; but 
enjoyed her accustomed health until June 
last. On the 2d of that month, a little son 
was taken from her by death, on the 11th 
of the same month another, andi@n the 14th 
of October, a third®son, and her only re- 
maining child, received the dread sum- 
mons, and was numbered with the dead!— 
Reader, she wasa mother, and her feeble 
frame, already reduced by cares and affiic- 
tions, could not bear the shock; and she too 
has obeyed the call, leaving the partner of 
her bosom, like a tree, whose branches 
have’been riven by the desolating whirlwind 
—to buffet the storms of life alone, and 
virtually saying to them—‘“Lean not on 
earth but seek for consolation in the heav. 
ens.”’ 
Se 
FRANKLIN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

No. 76 south Third street, betweén Gi- 
rard’s Bank and Walnut street. 

Just received, Rybrent De Cruce, a Novel, 
in 2 volumes, 12mo. 
blications. Waldegrave ; Peace; > 
Campaigns of a“Cornet; the New F 
Romances of Real Life, by the author 
“Hungarian ‘Tales; Devereux, by 
autnor of ** Pelham;” Capt. Hali’s 






in North America; the School of Fashion; 
Richelien, a Tale of France, &c. &c. with 








ter possess, but leave the fulfilment of the hopes on 








columns. 


nov. 4. 


every new work. 
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